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The Morning Glory. 


The Glory of the Morning! who shall say 
Whence first thy tender flowerets took their hue, 
What pencil touched those petals gemmed with dew, 
And spread their splendors to the opening day ? 
No chemist e’er with curious art has caught 
From Nature’s secrets such a glorious prize ; 

No painter, from full palette rich with dyes, 
Such lovely forms and tints on canvass wrought. 
Did Adam e’er to Eve bring gifts so fair 

As when he, hastening through the charmed air, 
Twined with thy purple bells her golden hair ? 
When the first morning broke in Paradise, 

And all Creation woke in glad surprise, 

Thou gav’st the Morn new glory to his eyes. . 





Carl Loewe's Story of his Early Life.* 
(Continued from page 82.] 
II. KoretTuen. 


It was in October 1806, when suddenly a great 

excitement seized upon the dwellers of the little 
town. They hastened to the churchyard and, 
laying their ears to the graves, could hear distinct- 
ly the thunder of the cannons from Jena. I looked 
on with astonishment and remained quietly stand- 
ing, for my well trained ear even in that position 
clearly heard: the thunder of the ill-boding bat- 
tle. 
* A few days later French troops, whose exte- 
rior made an extremely repulsive impression on 
me, marched through our village. This bad im- 
pression may well have sprung from my love for 
the Fatherland, which, fostered from the cradle, 
lived in the soul of the German boy. Rage and 
grief took possession of the inhabitants of Libe- 
jiin. All were indignant at the idea of recog- 
nizing such highway robbers for their masters. 
For like a horde of robbers looked the so-called 
Téffelbande who formed. Napoleon’s advance 
guard. On a long train of wagons were 
borne the contributions they had levied on the 
town. Upon my father alone, with his small 
income, came 200 thalers. 

When a victorious and insulting foe stands in 
the land, and every individual begins to feel the 
calamity of war with all its bitter burdens, then, 
both for the eountry and the individual, it is a 
hard fate to bear. He alone can measure it, who 
has been obliged to live through it. But the 
feeling of bitterness and rage is aggravated, when 
the lord of the land stands unfortunate, depressed 
and crushed before his people. 

An indescribable sense of gloom and agitation 
spreads around.. Imagination seeks for help and 
for deliverance in regions where the call of the 
voice, the cry of despair does not penetrate. From 
such a feeling sprang at that time the song; 

“Fred’rick, rise from out thy grave ! 
Lead again thy nation on, 


Crown and goods and honor save, 
Save them from Napoleon.” 


The Lobejiiners used to call the invincible con- 
queror of 1806, “Bunebert,” and his generals 
* Translated for Dwicst’s JourNat or Music from ‘Dr. Car 
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“Mordthier,” and “Barthier” (Murder-beast and 
Bear-beast). A second popular song, which they 
used to sing just after the heroic death of Prince 
Louis Ferdinand, begins: : 


**Klagt Preussen, auch er ist gefallen,” 
(Mourn, Prussians, for he too is fallen ) 


As I sang this song then, with my boyish voice, 
I did not dream how I should one day prize the 


truly regal compositions of that Prince. 


The turmoil of the war receded further and 
further from us, and the depressed people bore 
their burden in unwilling helplessness. But I 
was thinking more and more about how much 
longer I should still stay in our little village; for 
T felt that here there was nothing more for me to 
learn. The ropemaker’s trade I had renounced 
entirely. But my father did not make himself 
anxious about me; he trusted in my musical tal- 
ent and let my fate draw near. So came the 
year 1807. 

Then one day there came three large choir 
students to our house. I was the more startled 
by this sudden visit, since my father seldom saw 
a stranger at his house; our domestic life was 
very uniform and quiet, without change or ex- 
citement, and one day had the same aspect as 
another. But those three scholars had actually 
important business with us. They stepped before 
my father and said: We come from Kothen. 
Our Cantor bas heard that your son is a good 
reader [literally “hitter,” Treffer] in singing. If 
he should pass a good examination, we should like 
to take him into our choir.” 3 

My father called me. “That we can do, I 
guess,” thought I to myself, and I sang to them 
at sight whatever they laid before me. I was in 
fact a good “hitter,” and I cannot remember that 
I ever had to learn a piece of music or an inter- 
val beforehand. 

But my soprano voice was by no means par- 
ticularly euphonious ; it had rather a screaming 
tone. Now although the three choir students 
after this trial regretted that my voice had not a 
pleasanter sound, they made me an offer at once 
to go with them to Kéthen, where I was to receive 
free instruction in the art of singing, besides free 
lodging, with lights, wood, board and schooling. 

My father consented to these proposals. For 
us, in our narrow circumstances, they certainly 
were not to be rejected. And from this time I, 
a ten-year old boy, needed only the blessing of 
my parents, before setting out upon my independ- 
ent journey through the world, 

The separation from my mother, I confess, 
came hard to me. Thus far, whatever had ap- 
peared to me as noble, beautiful and worthy to 
be loved, had been for me combined in her. But 
Lébejiin was only three leagues from Kéthen, 
and the holidays gave frequent opportunity of 
seeing the dear ones again. 

So off I started with the choirboys, who seemed 
to me like men of high importance, quite consoled 
on reaching the ducal Residenz and the blue re- 
formed church. 

KGthen, where once Sebastian Bach had passed 





| . . 
his happiest years under an Art-loving prince 


whose friend he was, is a lovely, garden-like 
place, of idyllic beauty, where a multitude of 
pleasure parks, pheasant preserves, graceful 
masses of trees, with a luxuriant vegetation and 
the ornament of variegated meadows and fields, 
delight the eye. 

At that time there were two schools there, one 
Lutheran, and one Reformed; as I was of the 
Lutheran Confession, I attended the school to 
which I belonged. It had four classes, and each 
class had its teacher: the Prima had the Rector, 
the Secunda the Conrector, the Tertia the Cantor, 
and the Quarta the Organist. Whatever just 
objections may be brought against a class system, 
in which one teacher has to teach in all the differ- 
ent branches that may come along, there is no 
denying this advantage, that the scholars become 
very clever in particular branches. 

As I already possessed some preparatory knowl- 
edge, I went into the second class. The Conrec- 
tor, Franke, was a severe man, who swung a 
thick leather strap quite vigorously; he seated 
me upon the Latin form. Not through my indus- 
try, but through my previous knowledge, I came 
through pretty fortunately and soon rose to the 
second place. The son of a court tailor, Fritz 
Asch, took the first place; he took to me with 
especial love, and during the week I got some 
nice meals at his parents’ house, which I liked very 
much. The fare at the severe old Cantor Leh- 
mann’s was tolerable, to be sure, but it tormented 
me that he would insist on teaching me to eat 
with knife and fork, a knack to which I had not 
deen trained, and which was hard enough for me 
to acquire. In the paternal house my mother 
had always relieved me of the task of cutting up. 


Our choir consisted of sixteen scholars, four of 
them singing on each part. This choir had to 
earn its living by singing three times in the streets 
before the doors of the more well-to-do inhabit- 
ants., The singers were very adventurously clad, 
and the old traditional official costume was never 
to be left off either on these circuits or during di- 
vine service ; it consisted of a three-cornered hat 
and a long black mantle; but from the back of 
the head there hung a venerable cue, which tes- 
tified that this costume belonged to the preceding 
century. I had come from Léobejiin, according 
to the newest fashion, with a “Swedish-head” so- 
called; that is, my light blond hair was cropped 
short. As I possessed none of the ‘conditions for 
my appearance in the official dress, I had recourse 
to a second-hand clothing store. Here I found a 
worthy three-cornered hat, a mantle of the pre- 
scribed length, and finally I looked about after 
some elegantly hung cues. To my joy, these 
cues were very cheap, but unluckily there was 
not a single blond one to be found among them, 
So I saw myself reduced to the unpleasant neces 
sity of buying one of a black-brown color. To 
secure this treasure more completely, it was fas- 
tened to my “three-master,” where it did duty 
during the hours of service. Tobe sure, it was 
an awkward thing, whenever I met in the street 
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one of my superiors or some respected personage 
of Kéthen; there was nothing left for me but to 
take the cue off with the hat. But I soon got ac- 
customed to it; I was glad to possess my official 
costume in all its dignity. So all went well, so 
long as the service rendered order and strictness 
necessary. When that was over and] was on 
the way home with my comrades, new embarras- 
ments began. My school f-llows, those who did 
not belong to the choir, took a particular satisfac- 
tion in pulling and snatching at my sombre cue. 
A lively, wild youth as I was, I could not put up 
with such an insult to my pride of office. The 
cu» was torn from the hat and vigorously plied as 
a defensive and offensive weapon. 

The musical life of Kothen was in the hands 
of these sixteen cue-wearing heroes. The little 
Residenz possessed neither a theatre, nor an or- 
chestra, as Dessau did ; indeed there was not even 
a military band. Consequently no concert could 
take place. But the selections of church music 
which we performed, and which were accompan- 
ied by the organ and a pair of violins, were some- 
times of a very pretty pattern. Among other 
things we sang the Stabat Mater of Pergolese, a 
work whose pious melody has not remained with- 
out impression on me. At leisure times we re- 
ceived permission to arrange little performances 
on our own hook in the houses of the wealthy in- 
habitants. 

One half of us understood how to perform a 
Quartet, and so in the evening, besides more se- 
rious pieces, we brought out single numbers from 
the operas. For our reward we got an excellent 
supper, which at that early time of life, when one 
is used to meagre fare, is apt to be a very wel- 
come gift. But we received money also, for which 
we could buy clothes and other useful articles. 
Among the houses in which we sang was the pal- 
ace of an old princess of the line of Kéthen. Here 
we commonly received money for our artistic ef- 
forts; but at Christmas a basket full of very small 
buttered rolls was sent tous. This “flies’ feast,” 
as we called the little biscuits, put the crown on 
all that was vouchsafed to us the whole year 
round. Even to this day I grieve to think that 
the biscuits were so small and the preparation of 
them so fine. 

I also received subsidies and proofs of love from 
other inhabitants. Of free meals there was no 
lack. But I received also books and clothes, and 
what not ; particularly kind towards me was a 
merchant by the name of Eisenbut. How many 
persons look upon such circumstances with com- 
miseration !_ We were by no means to be pitied. 
The people prized and loved us in that little Ké- 
then, just as to-day they prize the artists of a 
theatre or a Kapelle in great cities. We were 
to them the representatives of Art; we were the 
ones who maile the divine service beautiful to 
them, who adorned it in a noble manner. Small 
burgher families esteemed it an honor to have the 
choir perform a chorale or a sacred aria in their 
house. Moreover we all felt the poverty of our 
condition the less, that some of the older singers 
were far beyond our own age ; the Prefectus was 
certainly some thirty years old. 

After I had been half a year in Kéthen, I came 
one day to Lobejiin and told with not a little 
pride that I had been promoted into the first class. 
My father laughed out loud, as much as to say: 
“A pretty Primaner thou, indeed !"—And my 
father was too nearly right, for I soon felt, in spite 





of my youthful age, that this Prima could not be 
much of a stepping stone of culture for me. The 
Rector had no real calling for the school life; he 
was a lazy man, who did not lack in knowledge, 
but in all method for teaching. So little love had 
he for his vocation, that every one perceived his 
joy when he could dismiss the school on pleas- 
ant days. 

For two long years my father saw this idleness 
in silence ; but then he spoke out of his own 
accord and said, how necessary it was that I should 
go to another school. But that was easier thought 
than done; I was a useful singer to the choir. 
Moreover they liked to fill the posts of Cantor, 
organist and clerk in the little region with the 
grown-up singers of the choir. To be sure they 
carried into their office no more thorough culture 
than they could acquire’in the town school of 
Kéthen. But my father had more far-reaching 
plans with regard to my scientific education. I 
understood his purposes quite well, though only 
thirteen years old, and I busied myself with them 
in more ways than one. 

One afternoon, when school was over, I set 
out, of course on foot, on the way to Lobejiin. I 
thought to myself: “Now thou wilt not come back 
to Kothen. The father was contented, had my 
clothes brought from the Residenz, dissolved my 
connection with the choir, and took me, to my 
great joy, to Halle. 

III. Havre. 


Who does not know the busy, productive, va- 
porous, sparkling salt works? Far and wide the salt 
is diffused into the viands and the veins of men. 
But farther than its salt, the scientific, spiritual 
life of Halle is diffused. Important men have 
here lived and taught and worked. A great artist, 
of whom the world has known few equals, (Han- 
del) was born here ; other tone-masters have here 
served their art, and with it their God. 

I approached the old University town with a 
certain awe and shyness. Already from afar the 
salty vapor floated towards us. The first huts, 
or entering the town, hada peculiar aspect, de- 
cayed and wretched as they were, evidently be- 
longing to the deepest poverty. The whole 
country appeared to me dreary and _poverty- 
stricken. Those heights, on which no cattle grazed, 
those gardens, in which only tall grass and some 
crippled fruit trees grew, whose spare growth too 
was choked by hop vines,—all formed a melan- 
cholly contrast to the beautiful and smiling Ko6- 
then, which I had just left. With other eyes my 
father looked upon the town and its surroundings ; 
he trod here a home-like soil, and through his soul 
passed cheerfuller thoughts than through mine. 
To him lived in those smoky walls the golden 
recollections of his youth once more. He had 
made his studies in the old, now forsaken Domin- 
ican cloister, in which there was a Lutheran school 
in those days. Now indeed the rooms were 
empty, and the porta Lutherica was no longer 
open to the eager young candidates for knowledge. 

Our first walk was to this old cloister. We 
wandered through the cross passages and visited 
every class room, in which many a great teacher 
and scholar had taught and learned ; for instance, 
von Jacob, known through his philosophical works 
and his lectures on political science ; also Voigtel, 
the historian, and Schmieder, the author of the 
atlas of the ancient world. 

As we passed through the dreary cells, formerly 
inhabited by the choir scholars, we found in a 





window niche, engraved upon the stone moulding : 
“Andreas Loewe,” and above this name countless 
others, which came down from the monks. This 
had always been the Preefect’s cell, and it had a 
lovely outlook upon the cloister garden. Here 
too had my father dwelt. From the cross passages 
of the cells we went into the church. The old 
empty spaces looked so strangely down upon me! 
The resounding echo of our steps incited me to 
sing the scale ; the only living thing I heard here 
was this sound. After a few years the old church 
disappeared ; and on this spot was built a theatre, 
which was inaugurated by the famous Weimar 
troupe. The old cloister walls were torn down. 

My father now gave in my name for the Luthe- 
ran school incorporated by Chancellor Niemeyer 
into the Franke foundation. One gained admis- 
sion after passing the musical examination for the 
choir by Tiirk. This distinguished man in many 
ways had already in the year 1810, when I came 
to Halle, established his musical empire in a very 
aristocratic manner. He possessed a large house 
in the Steinstrasse, playfully called the “Tiirkei” 
(Turkey). He had formerly been Cantor and 
schoolfellow at the Lutheran school in the old 
Dominican cloister before mentioned. The 
Franke foundation had adopted this school, and, 
as they were glad to keep Tiirke in Halle, they 
appointed him with the title of City and Univer- 
sity Musical Director. Soon afterwards he took 
a degree and became Doctor of philosophy and 
Professor liberarum artium. My father spoke with 
him of my musical talent, and Tiirk began the 
examination. I sang with ease all that he put 
before me. But my soprano voice, in spite of the 
practice of solfeggi, had not lost its old quacking 
tone. With such a voice I could make no parade. 
But my musical ear was now to be put to the ex- 
tremest test. Tiirk gave me the names of tones, 
which I was to sound without seeing the keys. 
With my father I could always do that easily, but, 
strange to say, this time 1 constantly gave the 
fourth below the tone. Tiirk quietly proceeded a 
few moments more with his examination ; then he 
said to my father: “Herr Cantor, your piano 
must stand a fourth below pitch, the boy persists 
in giving the tones a fourth below.” “That is just 
what I have thought,” said my father. Now the 
riddle was solved; Tiirk saw that I had a thor- 
oughly true ear, and with a card from the Profes- 
sor’s own hand to the Rector, Diek, I was received 
into the Waisenhaus (orphan house). 

When you step out from the Raischenstrassé 
in front of the Waisenhaus, you see two black 
eagles flying into the bright sun ; beneath stands: 

“illo splendente levabor” 
(under his splendor I shall soar aloft.) 

Ascending the outer steps, you see in golden 
letters the following words: : 

“Fremdling, was Du erblickst, hat 
Glaube und Liebe vollendet, 

Ehre des Stiftenden Geist, glaubend 
und liebend, wie er.” 

Under the splendor of the spiritual sun of this 
house was I too, the poor choir scholar, destined 
to lift myself aloft. 

[To be Continued. ] 





The Quarterly Review on “Music: its 
Origin and Influence.” 
.... Regarding all deliberate attempts to ex- 
press emotion through sound as so many rough 


elements of music—we may fairly affirm that the art 
of producing musical sounds is the most ancient, 
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because, according to Mr. Darwin, it is a quality 
common to the animal creation as well as to the ear- 
liest races of mankind ; and it is the most universal, 
because we can find no race, ancient or modern, which 
has been entirely without it. 

Hitherto we have spoken of all kinds of sounds as 
musical ; but it would be more correct to say that 
most of the sounds found in nature, or used by sava- 
ges, are the mere rough materials out of which musi- 
cal notes have to be manufactured. It is true that 
any noise acts, in some way or ocher, upon the emo- 
tions by setting the auditory nerves in vibration ; but 
for the purpose of musical art we must select only 
those kinds of sound, those forms of vibration, which 
possess certain properties of pitch, intensity, and 
quality. 

First, then, what constitutes Pitch? When we 
speak of the pitch of a note, we mean that the sono- 
rous body or instrument from which it comes is vi- 
brating so many times a second. These vibratory 
movements are communicated to the air, and the air 
communicates them, through the elastic pressure of 
its waves, to the complex system of fibres stretched 
upon the drum of the ear, which collects them for 
transmission, through a winding labyrinth, to the 
auditory nerve, from which they are passed on to the 
brain. But the perceptive powers of the human ear 
are limited. No sound can be heard if the vibrations 
are too slow, or less than four or five (or, according 
to M. Savart, six or seven) to the second; or too 

uick, that is to say, more than 67,000 to the second. 

hrill sounds of 30,000 are very unpleasant ; but eats 
and other animals, whose ears are in some respects 
more highly organized than ours, can hear many 
sounds inaudible to human beings. As to pitch, then, 
the limits of musical sound will be within about six 
octaves. 

Secondly, what constitutes Intensity? As pitch is 
regulated by the number, so intensity is regulated by 
the force of the vibrations. This force is communi- 
cated to the air, and the air-waves produce, in propor 
tion to their force, a greater or less degree of tension 
in the membrane of the tympanum. A very feeble 
sound is not sufficient to make the tympanum vibrate 
at all, and a very violent one—such as the explosion 
of a times cracks it; and thus it is no 
mere metaphor to speak of the drum of the ear being 
broken. The intensity of musical sound will, there- 
fore, be found to lie in the mean between the too 
feeble and the too forcible. 

Thirdly, what constitutes Quality? The quality 
or timbre of a sound, t.e., the quality which makes 
the difference between the same note played on a 
flute or violin, depends neither upon the force nor 
on the rapidity of the vibrations in the instrument 
—in the air—in the ear. Upon what, then, does this 
all-important attribute of sound depend? We must 
tcy and imagine a vibrating body, such as the back 
of a violin or the tube of a diapason, to consist (as 
is actually the case) of a vast number of lines dis- 
tributed in a vast number of different layers of mat- 
ter. All bodies are composed of such countless 
different molecules, arranged in layers, and packed in 
different degrees of density. When we set our board 
violin, or organ-pipe in vibration, these molecules 
begin to move; some vibrate feebly, some strongly, 
whilst certain others remain at rest. By strewing 
sand on the back of a violin whilst in vibration, or 
affixing a pencil to an organ-pipe, the form of the 
vibrations representing the disturbance of the mole- 
cules may in either case he obtained in lines. These 
lines then indicate the different arrangements of the 
molecules of matter in violin wood, or organ-pipe, 
which yield a different order of molecular vibration, 
and transmit to the air differently formed waves, and 
consequently a different stroke and quality of sound 
to the ear. é 

We have now refined our rough element of sound 
by determining its pitch, its intensity, and pointing 
to the existence of various qualities or timbres; but 
we have vet to distinguish properly between musical 
sound and noise. 

M. Beauquier gives the following explanation of 
the difference between noise and musical sound. 

A true note, or musical sound, contains in itself a 
third, a fifth, and an octave. In addition to.the fun- 
damental note, a cultivated ear will be able, under 
certain experimental conditions, to recognize these 
other three, like faint musical emanations. These 
three are called the fundamental harmonics of a note, 
and every sound is thus complex, just as white hght 
is complex, containing within itself what may be 
called the three harmonical colors, blue, red, and 
yellow. Now, when the ear receives one distinct 
sound, and the accessory harmonics are at the same 
time of very faint intensity and very high in pitch, 
then we have a pure or clear musical sound called a 
note ; but when the accessory or harmonical sounds 
are so loud, confused, and so near to the fundamen- 
tal note that we have difficulty in separating between 























them and the note itself, then we have the negation 
of musical sound—that is to say, noise. The Chi- 
nese gong is an admirable example of unmusical 
sound, or noise, and a well tuned kettle-drum is al- 
most as good an example of a true musical note. 

But when we have thus mannfictured our materials 
we have not arranged them. We have got the threads, 
but we have not woven them into any fabric—we 
have not invented any pattern—we have not given 
them any form—we have not created any work of art. 
We might as well give a man a bundle of colored 
threads, and expect him without machine or instruc- 
tion to produce an Indian shawl, as give him musical 
notes without teaching him the secret of the scale, or 
of symmetrical arrangement, and expect him to pro- 
duce melody and harmony. We are still a long way 
off from what we call music. 

Now, before we enter upon any further account of 
the rise and progress of the musical art, the question 
naturally arises, What claims has it upon our atten- 
tion? What wants does it meet? Why is it worth 
studying ? 

We might point to the fact that people nowadays 
spend much time and money upon music. But why 
do they do so? Because it gives them very keen 
enjoyment. Why does it give them enjoyment ? what 
is the enjoyment worth? Is it pleasure and nothing 
more, or is it pleasure and somethingbesides ? What 
right have we to speak of Beethoven in the same 
breath with Goethe? In what sense is the musical 
composer a teacher or an. intellectual and moral bene- 
factor? All such questions, and many more like 
them, which are asked more frequently than they are 
answered, may be summed up in a single sentence,— 
What is the dignity of the musical art? To this 
question we hope to give some definite reply. 

Speaking generally, all the arts may be said to have 
arisen out of a certain instinct, which impels us to 
make an appeal to the senses, by expressing our 
thoughts and emotions in some external form. When 
a man is haunted by the beauty of the outer world, 
when he has been for a time purely receptive, watch- 
ing the light upon sammer fields or through netted 
branches, or at evening the floods of liquid fire that 
come rolling towards him upon the bosom of the sea, 
at last before his closed eyes in the dreams of the 
night there arises within him the vision of an earth, 
and sky, and sea even more fair than these; and 
seizing his palette and canvas in the morning, he en- 
deavors to fix the impalpable images which have 
almost pained his heart with their oppressive loveli- 
ness. ho can look at some of Turner’s pictures, 
and see there “the sunshine of sunshine and the gloom 
of gloom,” without feeling that the picture stands for 
the deliverance of a soul’s burden? It is its own 
justification. No one asks first why it gives us joy, 
or why itis so good; that questioning may come 
afterwards, and may have to be answered, but our 
uppermost thoughts are such as these :—‘'I, too, have 
had such visions, but never till now have they lived 
and moved before me : henceforth their life is doubled 
because revealed ; their beauty is painless because 
possessed : now that I have prisoned this fleeting 
memory, it is mine forever — xtijua ég det. In free- 
ing his own soul the painter, the orator, the poet has 
freed mine; I shall not suffer in this direction from 
the void and the agony of the unattained, for it is 
there worked out for me and for all men to rejoice in 
and to love.” Therefore the great justification of all 
art is simply this—that all life tends to outward ex- 
pression, and becomes rich in proportion to the degree 
and perfection with which it is mastered inwardly 
and realized outwardly. 

It is evident that the artistic instinet is involved in 
the constitution of our nature, and only waits for the 
peculiar times and seasons favorable to each of its 
several developments. Hence in all sorts of ages 
and countries we find traces of the arts, but only in 
certain countries and at certain epochs the full de- 
velopment of any. The seed of a political system, 
of a religious creed, or of a new art, may lie long in 
the fallow ground of history, waiting for the myste- 
rious and happy combination of circumstances neces- 
sary to its special development. By and by this 
nation will be ready for such a government ; and that 
form of government, which may have tried in vain 
to spring up before, will then rise. Such has been 
the history of representative government in England. 
By and by a nation will feel the need of a new intel- 
lectual form for its religion; and not before, will the 
new system prevail. Such has been the history of 
the Protestant Reformation. By and by the wxsthetic 
and imaginative impulses of a people will demand a 
certain appropriate channel of expression ; and then 
the art which can best express the imperative mood 
of the popular life is certain to spring up. That is 
the history of all Literatures, and also of the directly 
sensuous arts of Sculpture in Greece, of Gothic Ar- 
chitecture in modern Europe, of Painting in Italy, 
and, finally, of Modern Music in Italy, France, Bel- 





gium, Germany, and England. Each art has been 
strikingly appropriate to its own age, and each art 
has more or less exhausted the impulses which it was 
destined to express. We will now end:avor to show 
the real position and speciality of music amongst the 
arts, by a general glance at some of the art develop- 
ments of the past. 

No doubt the art of sculpture existed in a rude 
form amongst those Eastern nations from which 
Greece derived the germs of all that she ever possess- 
ed. Yet we do not admit any high develepment of 
sculpture to have taken place before the period of 
Grecian art, or about B.c. 500; nor do we venture to 
say that the works of Phidias and Praxiteles have 
ever been surpassed. The fact is, that sculpture was 
the art which rendered concrete, or gave outward ex- 
pression to, the Greek’s highest idea of what was 
desirable and excellent in life. He was passionately 
enamored of the external world. Beauty had no 
hidden meaning for him ; the incompleteness or insuf- 
ficiency of life never occurred to him ; there seemed 
no moral, no aspiration written upon the face of man 
or nature : hence he loved outline better than color, 
and cared more for form than for expression. His 
life was exceedingly simple ; his intellect remarkably 
clear and active and subtle ; he lived much out in the 
open air, gossiping incessantly, learned a little Ho- 
mer and a few lyrics, sometimes peeped into a work 
of Anaxagoras or Zeno, at other times amused him- 
self with the disputations of the Sophists, or listened 
to the orators in the Agora. But whatever else he did, 
his body was his first care. The staple of his educa- 
tion consisted in gymnastie exercises and the cultiva- 
tion of rhythm as applied to motion. His greatest 
admiration was lavished upon a beautiful haman 
rs and in Greece there was never the slightest dif- 
ficulty in studying the human form divine. What 
every one was proud of, every one was prone to ex- 
hibit ; and what was universally exhibited and ad- 
mired naturally became the object of the most elabo- 
rate and successful cultivation. Hence Greece, in her 
eager simplicity, her exquisite perception, her naive 
enjoyment of life, and her materlal prosperity, fouud 
an appropriate expression for her ideal in the art of 
Sculpture. 

If we glance at Rome in her best days, we shall 
hardly be surprised to find that she had no original 
leanings in the direction of the sensuons arts. The 
art expression, if such it can be called, of her ideal is 
to be found in the Justinian code. Her notion of life 
was not beauty, but law, in its most prosaic aspects : 
stern patriotism, regulated by military despotism ; 
stern justice, regulated by civil law. She. had no 
time to design her own public buildings; she bor- 
rowed the designs from Greece. Her statues and her 
ornaments, when not actually made by degenerate 
Athenians, were but the cold parodies of Grecian art. 
It was not until centuries later, when the old Empire 
had been split up.into a th d fragments, that a 
new and genuine art began to arise in Italy,—bat an 
art responsive to a new age, and to an utterly changed 
state of political life and religious feeling. We allude, 
of course, to the art of painting, which culminated 
iu the sixteenth century in the schools of Padua, 
Venice, Umbria, Verona, Bologna, Sienna, Florence 
and Rome. 

But there is one growing characteristic of the art of 
the new world after Christ, as contrasted with the art 
of the old world before Christ, which it is highly im- 
portant for our present purpose to notice. That char- 
acteristic is its ever-increasing tendency to express 
complex emotion. The Greek schools which succeeded 
Phidias indeed supply numerous expressions of suf- 
fering, such as the Laocoon; action, such as the 
Discobolos; and occasionally some simple and strong 
emotion, such as the Niobe. 

But even in the post-Phidian, when emotion is 
expressed at all, it is usually of a simple and direct 
kind ; the fever of the new world had not yet set in. 
Upon the religions of the past the accumulated moral 
influences and religious feelings which we are in the 
habit of expressing by the one word Christianity, 
broke like a second flood, submerging the old philos- 
ophies and the old faiths. The rise of that tide was 
irresistible, and it brought with it the elements of a 
new idcal life, in violent antagonism to the traditions 
of many an earlier civilization. Thanks to this an- 
tagonism, which drew hard and fast the line between 
the Church and the world, the emotional life of the 
early Christians was also simple and strong. Mis- 
sionary work afforded an ample and sufficient outlet 
for feeling ; there was little time for anything else. 
The New Church shrank from Heathen art, as the 
Jews had shrunk from Egyptian images; and al- 
though a reformed Orpheus cropped up later in the 
character of the Good Shepherd, preference was given 
to mere symbols, and only a few coarse representa- 
tions of Christ, His apostles or His miracles, were 
allowed to grace a religion which was intended to 
appeal to the spirit more than to the senses. Then, 
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when the Christian seed had been sown throughout 
the length and ‘breadth of the Roman Empire, the 
beginning of the end drew nigh ; and we have heard 
to satiety how the Gothic hordes came down from the 
Northern Alps upon the plains of Italy, and how the 
worn-out organization of the Empire fell like an ava- 
lanche before the breath of spring. But the imperial 
sceptre had only passed from the Emperor to the 
Bishop of Rome, and it was under the timidly admit- 
ted presidency of the Pope that the Christian Church 
first stepped forward as the inspired guide, ready to 
reduce to order the confused life and weld together in 
new combinations the heterogeneous elements of the 
old and the new worlds. 

The rise of the Roman Church and the rise of the 
nations of modern Europe after the death of Charle- 
magne (814) gave birth to what we call the modern 
spirit, which is emphatically the spirit of a complex 
emotional life. In Italy, after the close of the ninth 
century, the stiff forms of Byzantine art had entirely 
ceased to have any charm for a nation distracted with 
wars, and in the eleventh century Italian art had 
reached its lowest condition. 

But another art had already begun to assert itself 
in France, in Germany, and in England—an art 
which, taking its risg, amongst the masonic guilds, 
found its perfection in the cloister, yet mingled freely 
with the world, and became in a remarkable degree 
the monumental expression of its ‘lights and shad 
ows, all the wea’ 4 and all the woe.”” Gothic archi- 
tecture received some of its finest developments at 
the hands of priests, but the Gothic temples were the 
darlings of the people and became the models of 
popular architecture for the nation. Into+them, as 
we can see to this day, were woven the miseries and 
the joys, the wild fancies, the morbid tendencies, and 
the confused aspirations of a spiritual faith, strug- 
gling with new and untried aspects of social and 
political life. It is unnecessary to describe all that 
the Gothic architecture of the twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth centnries strove to express. How highly 
emotional it became they know who have marked the 
faces that peep out between the network of leaves or 
clustering fruit in florid architrave and capital. When 
the art began to lose all temperance, and assumed 
wild and flamboyant forms, it was simply because the 
artist was in despair at not being able to transcend 
the plastic limits of his material—to express the va- 
ried emotions which were daily becoming more nu- 
merous auG more oppressive, and which neither stone- 
carving nor any other known medium could suffice to 
express. But a more highly emotional art was already 
preparing to take its place—the art of Italian paint- 
ing —which, beginning with Cimabue (born 1240), 
gradually rose along with the decline of Gothic art 
until, with the successors of Titian and Tintoret, that 
too had exhausted its emotional functions and hegan 
to decline along with the rise and sudden ascendency 
of the latest and most perfect art-medium of emotion, 
Mopern Music. 

There never was a time in the history of the world 
when life was so rapid and human emotion so com- 
ie as it has become during the last three centuries. 

‘he printing press, the discovery of America, the 
increase of commerce, the general circulation of 
hought, have given rise to abnormal combinations 
nd changes of which the old world never dreamed. 
This has generated a peculiarly restless and feverish 
temperament of life. Can we wonder that art should 
try to keep pace with these developments—that in its 
own region, that of the emotions, it should twist 
stone into every conceivable shape, and then cast it 
aside as inadequate; then seize upon color, and after 
depicting through its aid every possible scene capah'e 
of exciting the imagination, still pine for some more 
complete expressional medium? And now what 
more could be done by art than Raphael, Titian, 
Michael Angelo, had accomplished ? What still cried 
out for direct expression which they had not heen 
able directly to express? Something there was in 
those independent states of consciousness generated 
within the mind—something there was, in what we 
call emotion, and especially complex emotion—which 
ealled for direct expression, and which found it not 
in carved stone or limited canvas. What was that 
something? In a word it was movement or velocity. 
That is a fundamental property of all emotion. . There 
was no direct expression for that in sculpture, or 
architecture, or painting ; the stone did not move; 
the scene on canvas, however excited, required an 
effort of the imagination before it became a thing of 
motion ; the battle raging on canvas was an esthetic 
fiction—it acted upon that inner movement of the 
mind, which is so fundamental a property of emotion, 
not directly but only through the imagination ; the 
colors did not change ; the canvas was as still as the 
stone. For a perfect emotional art actual velocity 
wag,indispensable, and it is the addition of this one 
property which the art of music alone possesses in 
combination with all the other properties of emotion 





that makes music the supreme art-medium of emo- 
tion. 

One thonghtful glance is sufficient to show us that 
the rongh elements of emotion and the rough ele- 
ments of musical sonnd have all the common prop- 
erties which fit them for meeting upon a common 
ground and for acting upon each other. 

Emotion is never long at the same level ; it has its 
elations and depressions. Sonad, as manipulated by 
the art of music, has its e/ations and depressions— 
musical notes go up and down in the scale. 

Emotion has various intensities. Musical notes, as 
has been seen, directly communicate various intensi- 
ties of sound to the drum of the ear; music has its #7 
and pp, its crescendos and diminuendos, its loud and 
soft combinations of instraments. 

The progressive steps in a continued state of emo- 
tion have something like form; they can be ar- 
ranged ; they have a beginning, a development, an 
end, or, at all events, somewhere a transition to a 
different region of feeling altogether. Music has a 
form, obvious even to the eye; the notes indicate a 
theme or subject which is developed and brought to 
a close; the words unity, proportion, development, are 
sufficiently familiar to all readers in connexion with 
music. 

The meeting of two or more emotions—snch, for 
instance, as is the case when we pass out of a dark 
room into the light, or when we hear a sudden burst 
of laughter in the midst of intense grief—these are 
simple enough forms of complex emotion; but in 
all complex emotion we get simultaneous variety. 
Need we say how wonderfully, harmony in music, 
even a simple chord, possesses the property of such 
simultaneons variety? 

And lastly, the progress of emotion is fast or slow ; 
at all events, it is incessantly béating out time with 
every pulse and throb of the blood; in other words, 
it has its velocity: and this is the important quality 
which makes the “Sound Art,” of all arts hitherto 
discovered, the great medium for the expression and 
for the generation of emotion, simple or complex. 
No outward presentation of scene or action is needed, 
as in the drama—no aid from imagination, as in paint- 
ing or sculpture—in order to supply velocity or move- 
ment. The sound vibrates directly upon the drum of 
the ear ; the auditory nerve receives pulse after pulse, 
and transmits it to the emotional region of the brain. 
Emotions, simple or complex, are thus generated 
directly and physically by the power of sound, with- 
out the aid of imagery or thought; and, again, 
emotions already w rking in the brain find relief in 
the sort of outward and concrete expression which 
the art of music procures for them. 

If, then, at this stage of our disquisition it be 
asked what is the use of mnsic, we ask in reply, 
What is the use of stimulating, regulating, and dis- 
ciplining the emotions? What is the use of provid 
ing for them a pscyho physical outlet, when they are 
excited or ronsed? Music excites, expresses, regu- 
lates, and relieves the life of emotion. These are its 
functions and these are its uses. Life is rich almost 
in proportion to the fulness of its emotional activity. 
As a physical fact, music recreates exhausted emo- 
tion by nerve currents generated through direct 
vibration of the nervous tissues, and by the same 
means music arouses and cultivates emotion into its 
highest activity. Again, life is noble, almost in pro- 
portion to the strength and halance of emotion. 
Control of emotional activity is as essential to wor- 
thy life as the abundance of emotion. Noble masic 
possesses this power of controlling and disciplining 
emotion to a consummate degree. The notion that 
music is only intended to please and tickle the ear is 
a notion worthy of a savage. To listen to a sym- 
phony of Beethoven is not at all amusement. The 
emotions aroused are steadily put through definite 
stages, just as definite and just as salutary to the 
realm of feeling, just as well calculated to bring it 
into discipline and obedience as the athlete’s pro- 
gressive exercises are calenlated to strengthen and 
discipline the muscles of the body. The emotions 
are not allowed to run wild. The music, if we put 
ourselves to the strain of following it, checks them 
here, ronses them there, holds them as it were in 
suspension, gives them a fair vent at times, shows 
them the way out of unrest into rest, and out of 
varied and apparently inconsistent states of discord 
to harmonious development and unity. The mere 
intellectual task of appreciating the technical form 
and excellence of a traly great musical work or 
tone poem is no light one, but it is a highly refining 
one. Nevertheless, the intellect in music must be 
held subordinate to the plain purpose of elaborating 
schemes of complex and simple emotions ; it is this 
power which raises music, through, but beyond, con- 
nection with the senses, into a moral agent. 

That all music is not of this kind, is not caleu- 
lated to stimulate and arrange the emotions benefi- 
cially, may be taken to be a self evident fact. Much 





of Italian and French music is so wedded to lan- 
guishing sentiment or absolute frivolity that the best- 
disposed musician cannot treat it au sérieux, as the 
presentation of emotion in any salutary or re-creative 
order. Place any Italian love song by the side of one 
of Schubert’s romances, and the emotional difference 
will be apparent to any one at all capable of enjoying 
music. The Italian view of love, and the German 
view of love, are well represented in the different 
emotional atmospheres of Italian and German songs. 
The music of Italy expresses passion without re- 
straint; and then follows of necessity sentiment 
vamped up with artificial shocks and thrills to sup- 
ply the place of exhausted passion. That, with all 
its exquisite gift of melody, with all its cunning ap- 
propriation of melting, though limited, harmonies, 
is the morale of modern Italian music—of course 
we do not allude to the great schools of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 

But when we pass to Germany, we have come to 
the “true and tender North.” Life is there no 
dream on a Venetian balcony, love is there no 
short-lived rapture of summer days and starry nights ; 
but “ life is real, life is earnest,” and love is of such 
fabric as will last out a lifetime and be true to the 
end; and, therefore, there must be restraint and 
economy of passion, there must be the middle tints 
as well as the glowing lights, there must be midnight 
watches as well as noonday dreams. Parting must 
be real pain, and meeting must be real rapture ; the 
fount is so full, there is no need of pumping-up sen- 
timent ; the life is a life within as well as a life with- 
out ; and hence the German masic is not dependent 
upon external scenes or exciting stories : it can be 
cast in the mould of opera, but it can also do with- 
out it; above all, it can play upon the whole key- 
board of existence, instead of confining itself to a~ 
few tragic octaves of passion ; it can carry out sym- 
phonies as well as operas, and can make songs for 
every event, and preludes and sonatas for every 
phase of fecling—from its most glacial intensities to 
its most glowing heats—and for every gradation of 
delicate emotion which may lie between the two. 

Much more might be advanced in support of the 
moral and emotional functions of music, but we 
trust enough has been suggested to vindicate the 
almost passionate conviction of thoughtful musi- 
cians, that music is more than a pastime; that it 
holds a distinct, a legitimate, and clearly defined 
position amongst the arts; and that it is capable of 
exercising the most powerful and beneficial, as well 
as the most delightful, influences upon the cultured 
few, and upon the uncultured many. 





A Parisian Institution. 
{From the Musical Wor.d } 


A change had come over the theatrical world when 
Napoleon 1. ascended the throne. There were eleven 
theatres in Paris, and the clague was a recognized 
institution, working for pnblie order in genera] and 
the Prefecture of Police in particular. The Emperor 
did not like civil turmoil, and a riot in a theatre or in 
the streets was put down at once. If a man was 
caught hissing, the least that could happen to him 
was to go before the Commissaire de Police, show his 
passport, state who he was, and what were his means 
of living. Daring the Restoration it was worse ; 
party spirit between Royalists and Bonapartists ran 
so high from 1815 to 1830 that a piece applauded by 
one party was cried down by the other. Had it not 
been for the claqueurs half the play houses would have 
been converted into battle fields ; as it was, the cla- 
queurs had more than enough to do in stifling the 
groans of the Quartier Latin students, who went en 
masse to “first performances” at the Theatre Frangais 
and Odéon and howled hideously when any anti-lib- 
eral sentiment was uttered. 

Up to 1820 it was usual for managers to covenant 
with a chef de claque, and give him so much a year to 
bring five and thirty or forty claqueurs every ight. 
One day it was discovered that this arrangement was 
not a paying one. The only thriving man was the 
chef de claque, who made his fortune at the end of a 
few years and retired, while the manager often ended 
his career in bankruptcy. The chef de claque had sev- 
eral ways of making money. Besides his fixed salary 
he received so much a year from actors and actresses, 
especially those who had no talent, and frequently 
sold at a high rate the forty seats he received gratis. 
Nowadays this is changed. Instead of the manager 
paying the chef de claque, it is the latter who pays the 
manager. ‘Three or four years ago, when a cabal 
was organized by the Quartier Latin against the 
“Henriette Maréchal” of the Brothers Goncourt, the 
chef de claque of the Theatre Frangais, on the second 
and third nights, brought five hundred claqueurs to 
the rescue. The uproar in the theatre was terrific; 
the claqueurs raved, the students shrieked, but in the 
end got the best of it. They had stronger lungs than 
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the mercenaries, and after the third performance, the 
piece was withdrawn. Itis curious to see a chef de 
clague recruiting his troupe. Within a few doors of 
every French theatre is a café, where the chief cla- 
queur establishes headquarters. Towards five or six 
o’clock he puts in an appearance, and is mobbed by 
the forty or fifty anxious to be enrolled for the eve- 
ning. Asarule, the first thing the chef de claque 
looks at is the dress of the candidates. He accepts 
no blouses and no slovens. If he sees a man well 
arrayed, hearty-looking and florid of countenance, 
endowed with broad shoulders and big hands, he 
enlists him at once. The terms of admission vary. 
Sometimes (especially in summer) if there is a dull 
piece, it is difficult to find claqueurs, and the chef 
presses every one he can get, accepting eight sous, 
six sous, aud even as little as four sous from each of 
his troupe. Should the piece be so dull or the weather 
so hot that no one will volunteer to pay even two 
pence, the chef must then have recourse to such rag- 
amuffins as he can find, and pay, instead of being 
— When there is a popular piece the chef de claque 

as several hundred candidates to choose from, and 
he can make his own terms. On the nights ofa first 
performance of Augier, Sardou, or Alexander Dumas 
Jils, the seats in the claque fetch five or ten francs 
apiece. If a row is expected, as at the revival of 

rnani and Lucretia Borgia, the places fetch fancy 
prices. 

In addition to the income derived from selling seats 
at a profit, the contractor of the clague makes a bonus 
by levying a tribute upon actors and actresses. It is 
easy for a spectator to guess which of the performers 
pays the claque and which not. No matter how slight 
the part an actor has to play, he is sure of warm ap- 
plause if the chef de claque has been paid. For a 
debutant to refuse would be folly. Some of the more 

opular dramatists, Alexander Dumas among them, 

ave, at different times, endeavored to abolish the 
claque in so far as their own works were concerned, 
but the attempt has always failed. As under Napo- 
leon I. and the Restoration, the claque is in too good 
odor with the police to be now superseded. Before 
the noisy bands of applauders can be safely dispensed 
with, French playgoers must become different. So 
long as the French mind evinces a sly relish for furtive 
hisses, and takes overt pleasure in dramatic rows, so 
long will the chefde claque be at his post, crying in a 
stage whisper to his honorable troop, “‘ Allons, mes en- 
Sans, tous ensemble ; chaudement ét & bas la cabale !”” 





The Oratorio Question in New York. 

This is the view taken of it by the Herald, (Au- 
gust 10) : 

For years and years our city Choral societies have 
been ina state of almost hopeless demoralization. 
Various coteries of vocalists—and their name ig Le- 
gion in this city—have been devoting themselves to 
the formation of small knots of singers, each one 
possessing a strong desire to be more individual in 
character than great and noble in connection with a 
large combination. Their design has appeared to be 
the cultivation of separate interests and personal prej- 
udices, the institution and promotion of petty officers 
and offices. It has not been so much their object to 
study the great masters’ compositions as it has been 
their desire each one, to stand alone and to look down 
with contempt upon its neighbor, and if possible to 
paralyze, by various means, the efforts of the one or 
the other in any temporary success. The oratorio, 
then, one of the highest intellectual and artistic efforts 
to which the minds of some of our greatest composers 
have been addressed, has not as yet received the 
interpretation, by means of numbers in orchestra and 
chorus, it deserves, nor have the people been taught 
to appreciate a class of compositions, the sublimity 
of which, in such works as the “Messiah,” “Israel in 
Egypt,” “Samson,” “Judas Maccabeus,” by Handel ; 
“Elijah” and “St. Paul,” by Mendelssohn; “The 
Creation,” and “Seasons” by Haydn, is without a 
a parallel in the wide domain of music, not to men- 
tion other oratorios as yet untouched here, such as 
“The Last Judgment,” “The Fall of Babylon,” &c., 
making in all a list of works the study and perform- 
ance of which might, with advantage to the community 
for the next ten years, occupy the time and attention 
of all our petty societies, not individually, but as one 
concentrated body, by which power and majesty of 
performance might be made to keep pace with tbe 
dignity and grandeur of thought contained in such 
glorious works. 

In the midst, then, of all this unfortunate diversity 
of thought and action it is not surprising that sooner 
or later some powerful and wealthy organization 
should arise. Such a body has appeared and has 
established itself with extraordinary success. In the 
past two seasons the Church Music Association, with 
the elite of singers and audiences to be found in this 
city, has pursued its course regardless of trouble or 





expense. The orchestra has been the largest and the 
chorus the most select. These, under the direction 
of a reliable and talented musician, Dr. James Pech, 
have given performances in this city in completeness 
of ensemble and detail far outstripping any previous 
attempt. 

It was not, however, to be expected that all the 
choral bodies would tamely rest as mere spectators of 
the progress of a young rival society drawing every 
man of vitality out of their disordered ranks. The 
first, then, to show renewed vigor was the New York 
Harmonic Society. This, the oldest choral society 
in the city, and the oldest but one in the country, 
gathered up its strength, and at the recent annual 
election of officers for the nineteenth season, made a 
determined effort to enlist within its ranks new blood, 
money, ability and energy. In all this they have so 
far succeeded. There has been no want of money 
promised by our citizens, and the new President, Mr. 
Thomas J. Hall (of the firm of William Hall & 
Sons), we may safely state, will not allow the grass 
to grow under his feet. Heis a thorough man of 
business, shrewd, energetic and determined in char- 
acter, while the election of Dr. James Pech as musical 
director and conductor has brought to the society 
ability which argues well for the future welfare and 
usefulness of the society. 

It is impossible, in our limited space, to point out 
as fully as we desire the pertinence of the oratorio as 
a social question or in a musical point of view, or to 
dwell sufficiently long on the true place which should 
be assigned to the greatest professions of the human 
intellect ; but as a sign of the times the influence 
which music, and especially sacred music, is exercis- 
ing on the present generation is not to be mistaken. 
Fast men and fast people, almost always uninformed 
and contumacious, are disposed to regard serions 
thought in any branch of study with shyness and in- 
diffarence. Oratorios, as well as other sacred compo- 
sitions, and indeed, even operatic works, when out of 
the region of simple and common—as, for instance, 
“Don Giovanni,” “Guillaume Tell,” “Fidelio,” &c. 
—have been stigmatized by silly revilers with the title 
of “slow,” and those who love and admire them con- 
sidered ‘“‘pretenders.” It is gratifying, however, to 
know that art in its grandest manifestation is making 
rapid progress, and that fashion and prejudice, for- 
merly twin antagonists to all advancement, are no 
longer to be feared. The people are gradually grow- 
ing more general in feeling, and it will not be long 
before they will learn to listen with equal (!) pleasure to 
an opera by Verdi, Gounod and Meyerbeer and an 
oratorio by Handel, Haydn and Mendelssohn ; can 
be amused with one of Wallace’s melodious operas 
at the Academy of Music, or entertained with a mis- 
cellaneous concert in Steinway Hall. It is not to be 
denied that oratorios must always reign triumphant 
as a motive power to the highest intellectual feast. If 
a grand musical festival is to be given here or in the 
country, the oratorio is indispensable. It is only with 
the breath of life, in the native tongue of our common 
land. that we can completely address our praise and 
acclamations to an all-beneficent God. Wood and 
brass instruments may assist, but cannot lead the 
way ; it is by large masses of human voices that music 
becomes that kind of pleasure on earth we know we 
shall hereafter enjoy in heaven. These are facts not 
to be disputed, and are worth a cargo of theories. 
The study and cultivation of oratorios then, must, 
eventually, become a necessity in the recreation of 


our people. 


Concerto Organ Playing at the Royal 


Albert Hall. 


Now that the great organ in the Royal Albert Hall 
has been completed and certificated, it is put into 
daily requisition, and at the performances thereupon 
at twelve and three o’clock the people leave off sight- 
seeing and go into the Hall to be regaled with the 
results of Mr. Willis’s skill in organ building. The 
advertisement of the Royal Commissioners, offering 
a fee of fifty pounds to any foreign organist of mark 
and merit for eight days’ performance, has seeured us 
an exhibition of the talents of Herr Heintze, from the 
Conservatorium of Stockholm, Herr Johann Lohr, 
of Pesth, Herr Anton Bruckner, Court-Organist at 
Vienna, and M. Mailly, from Belgium. 

The German organist is by birth and education a 
pedal organist, although in Germany until these re- 
cent times the playing of Sebastian Bach’s pedal 
compositions for the organ was a rarity. In the early 
part of this century the only man famous for the Bach 

dal playing was John Schneider of Dresden, and 

ad John Schneider visited England in 1820, his per- 
formances would have been looked upon as next to 
impossible. But the simple-minded artist was told 
there were no pedal organs in England—a fact which 
could not be denicd—and he remained in Dresden, 
happy in his beautiful organ by Silbermann, and 








contented with the = preamp of all Germany. But 
when the Exeter Hall organ was fashioned into the 
the large thing that it is, and the late Mr. Stammers 
became a speculator in the chances of the celebrated 
“Wednesday Evening Concerts” in that place, seeing 
the organ silent and useless he seized the idea of im- 
porting John Schneider and sitting him down at the 
Exeter Hall organ, to give all London an opportu- 
nity of hearing the eminent German organist and the 
way in which Bach’s pedal music ought to be played. 
John Schneider of course, knew nothing of England, 
nothing of the Exeter Hall organ, and nothing of the 
tastes of the public. He was great in what was then 
called “extemporaneous performance,” but in these 
days we say “improvisation.” John sat himself down 
before the organ duly to improve the occasion, and 
the organists in London were gathered together to 
take the lesson. John’s preludium was of no ordi- 
nary length, his theme was unobtrusive and rather 
common-place—a matter of no consequence to John, 
because he could talk musically upon any subject— 
and he found so much to say upon his well-worn text, 
that ten miuutes passed and there seemed no prospect 
of the appearance of the Fugue. The audience got 
restless. There was a murmured buzz and suppressed 
chatter on all sides, and Joh was told he should 
play his Fugue and use as much counterpoint in as 
short a time as possible. John shook his head, and 
said, “These things must not be hurried.” Five 
minutes elapsed and John entered'¥fpon his Fugue, a 
short, stern, solid theme, one which would evidently 
be supported by two, if not three counter-subjects, 
and would travel up and down, inverse and reverse, 
in quarter-time, half-time, in tloublé* and double- 
double time. Five minutes more, when John, who 
had been doing the playtul in the diminishing and 
augmenting business, began the more solid stuff of the 
counter themes. John took up a splendid roll upon 
the pedals and displayed his skill in the embroidery 
of suspensions. It was no dapper inter-twiddling, 
after the fashion of the late Thomas Adams, but a 
thing of length and breadth, and requiring time on 
the part of the organist, and patience on the part of 
the audience. But the audience had already exhaust- 
ed their stock of the latter article, and there were 
cries on all sides, “Enough,” “Leave off,” “That 
will do,” “Cut it short.”” But John kept true to his 
text, himself, and his country. The greater the noise, 
the more persistently did John trample, qa the pedals, 
as though he thus, there and then tradipted on his 
enemies. Now there was a general cry for “Mr. 
Stammers,” and Mr. Stammers came forward with 
his interpreter, and bowing his best to the great or- 
ganist, “hoped he would defer to the strongly express- 
ed wishes of the audience, and eonclude as quickly 
as possible.” John replied, “I have just begun the 
third subject, and then there is the stretto, and I may 
have a coda.” Mr. Stammers, prudently ae 
the entrance of the third subject, announced that al 

would shortly be over, for there were only the stretto 
and the coda remaining. Then came a universal shout 
of laughter and a little patience, or rather a lull, 
which lasted but for a minute. Now followed cries 
for the “coda,” but John was in all the throes of his 
stretto, and heard nothing else : his eyes and his ears 
were lost to the outer world, and in vain did Mr. 
Stammers entreat and gesticulate. At last one of 
the committee, more practical and less polite than the 
impresario, reached up and seized the coat-tails of 
John. Had they not been stitched on by some hon- 
est German tailor they had certainly given way. All 
to no purpose, for by this time John had got to the 
coda, and a terriffe coda it was. It was hailstones 
and rain, with “fire mingled with the hail.” The 
organ shivered and quivered, and bellowed and groan- 
ed. One half of the audience were shouting with 
laughter, and the other screaming their topmost, cry- 
ing “Seize his hands! Hold his legs! Off with his 
boots! Off with his head1 Stop him! stop him !"” 
Hereupon the wretch who had pulled his coat-tails 
seized a foot, Mr. Stammers caught at one arm, an 
assisting friend took ssion of the other, and the 
three fairly lifted John from his seat. The audience, 
having gained their end, for very shame gave forth 
the most extraordinary burst of applause ever heard. 
John was cheered till the roof rang again, he bowing 
the while with all the complacency of one fully satis- 
fied with himself and all the world. 


The only person not altogether pleased was Mr. 
Stammers, who had engaged Herr Schneider for a 
series of performances for which he paid. But they 
never took place. The sensational pedal playing of 
the Chevalier Neukomm, and the neat, classical, and 
marvellous pedal playing of Felix Mendelssohn, had 
destroyed all interest in the quiet, unobtrusive method 
of John Schneider. 

Since the episode of Schneider, many well-known 
organ players have visited London and given the 
connoisseurs a taste of their quality, among whom 
was the well-known Hesse; but these performances 
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have ever been comparatively secret or unknown, 
from the want of a large pedal organ located any 
where buat ina church. Now, however, we have the 
organ, and it would seem we are to hear the foreign 
organists. The first who has played was Herr Heintzé 
of Stockholm, a young man still in statu pupillari. 
He executed some of the master-pieces of Sebastian 
Bach, and some of the sonatas by Mendelssohn, 
some fugues and fantasias by Topfer, Merkel, Hesse, 
K6hler, Kuhmstedt, Markul, and others of the mod- 
ern German school. His performances were marked 
by mach truth and considerable precision ; but he 
failed in that iron, stuccato touch which is essential 
fot clear part-playing in the Albert Hall. Mendels- 
sohn could make every note of the Grand Prelude 
and Fugue in A minor, by Bach, thoronghly intelli- 
gible on the organ in St. Paul’s Cathedral—a bad 
organ, and utterly unequal to the proper rendering 
of such a composition; but Mendelssohn did this. It 
was all weak and puny, because the organ was weak 
and puny ; but it was plain and all to be understood. 

Now the echo in the Royal Albert Hall is mere 
nothing to the echo in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and no 
more than is proper to a building of its size. There 
is no reason why every note played upon the organ 
in the Hall should not be as transparent as light. If 
it is not so, the fault lies with the player and not in 
the place. Of course, any organist, however cele- 
brated, is heard with great disadvantage to himself 
at a strange organ; and the faults of Herr Heintze 
must be attributed to his inexperience and his want 
of familiarity with the details of so large an organ. 

In Herr Johann Lohr, of Pesth, we meet with a 
good musician and a player of considerable power. 
He is a combination of the new and the old schools. 
He gave us extracts from the symphonies of Liszt, 
marches by Chopin, songs by Schubert, pieces by 
Gottschalk, Markul, Pitoch, and many others, inter- 
spersed with compositions by Beethoven and Mozart, 
together with the more distinctive organ music of 
Handel and Bach. Herr Lohr has great exccutive 
capabilities, and his ambitious attacks on the sonatas 
of Beethoven, and more especially on the monstrous 
vagaries of the Abbé Liszt, proved in the end, more 
astonishing than pleasing. He suffered from the 
same disadvantages as Herr Heintze, and certainly 
did not meet the requirements of the Hall, nor those 
of the instrament. There was much good playing, 
but nothing perfect. The only way to play a great 
organ is to play justso much of it as the player has 
been accustomed to handle. A man accustomed to 
manage fifty stops must not plunge at once into the 
mélée of a hundred ; he must select the fifty with 
which he is familiar, and increase his catalogue by 
degrees. But he must first use his fifty in accordance 
with the exigencies of the place: the Royal Chapel 
at Dresden is not the Royal Hall at Kensington, nor 
is the Royal Hall at Kensington our Cathedral at St. 
Paul’s. Each place requires its own treatment, its 
own peculiar mode of playing. 

The Court Organist of Vienna, Anton Briickner, 
was third at the organ, and announced specially, as 
great in “extemporaneous performances.” We were 
told that Herr Briickner's strong points are classical 
improvisations on the works of Handel, Bach, and 
Mendelssohn.” He has given us a grand extempore 
Fantasia which although not very original in thought 
or design, was clever, remarkable for its canonic 
counterpoint, and for the surmounting of much diffi- 
culty in the pedal passages. There can be nothing 
said extemporaneously upon the National Anthem of 
Aastria, and still less upon the Hallelujah Chorus of 
Handel ; nor do we think any improvisation with any 
effect can be given upon the foccatas of Bach or the 
Sonatas of Mendelssohn. Great composers exhaust 
their themes. Nothing can be added to the Hallelu- 
jah Chorus, nothing to a toccata of Sebastian Bach. 

Mr. Best has been playing three times a week, and 
is so to do until the close of the exhibition. In the 
making up of his programms, he has been gradually 
paying more attention to the wishes of the public, 
and he now gives his audience operatic overtures, 
operatic selections, some of the French Offertoire 
music, and the Handel Organ Concerto. These se- 
lections are more satisfying to English ears, and Mr. 
Best commonly retains an audience. The French 
Offertoire music, although an abomination in a 
church, is good to play in the Royal Albert Hall. As 
an artistic construction it is new and curious, and one 
to which the German organists seem quite unfamiliar; 
bnt it is the one “great fact” that has grown out of 
the new organ invented by Cavaillé Coll of Paris, 
and well deserves repeated hearings from the new 
organ. 

We presume that when the foreign organists have 
been heard, the way may be opened to English talent. 
There are in England many good organ players, and 
there are some few pre-eminent among the foremost 
in Europe. There is in this metropolis a young lad 
who, to use the Duke of Wellington’s opinion of his 





army, can (on the organ) “go anywhere, and do any- 
thing.” There is also an older and more experienced 
head who, we believe, would be listened to on the 
part of all foreign organists with wonder and aston- 
ishment. But he won’t play.—Zondon Orchestra. 
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Tue Sour oF THE ORCHESTRA. Great 
means are only justified by great ends. A fine 
and perfect organism implies a fine and noble 
purpose. Truly considered, it is an organized 
aspiration and outfit for some high and pure ideal 
to be realized. Take this most perfect, infinitely 
curious and complex of all organisms, “the human 
form divine :’—for what was it contrived, for what 
has it grown up, through all the pre-A lamite 
ceons, out of all the co-working elements of na- 
ture, into this crowning fiow er of perfect form, 
unless it be for the fulfilment of a higher, even 
an altogether holy, divine life? And just so 
surely as it becomes oblivious of that true end of 
its existence, just in proportion as it falls awav 
from that prime motive and becomes willing (for 
content it never can become) to live for idler, 
meaner ends, does it not begin to degenerate into 
a lower type ? 

So too it is with Art, and with the organized 
means of Art ; especially with Music, which aims 
to give expression to the motive principles, the 
vital tendencies and passions, yearnings, aspira- 
tions,—what the writer in the Quarterly Review 
well calls the “complex emotions,” of the human 
soul. This art principle in Music has created for 
itself organs, organisms, more and more complex 
and complete, until it has reached the culmina- 
tion in the modern Orchestra. And what deli- 
cious, earnest, heavenly music has been written 
for it! Hardly do all our orchestral opportuni- 
ties taken together suffice to keep up the desira- 
ble acquaintance with only what the masters, not 
only of the orchestra, but of great orchestral 
music, have created. And yet on what a mass 
of mere ephemeral triviality and trash, on what 
strained, wilful manifestations of a false and spuri- 
ous art, ambitious strivings for “effect,” are not 
these glorious means continually wasted, prostitut- 
ed! Not that there should be no “light” music ; not 
that there should be no music thatis “free,” or 
even now and then extravagant. There is a time 
for all things, a time to laugh, a time to weep. 
The earnest life knows all these moods, but seeks 


Jirst that which is above all and best. 


Have you ever considered how vital to the 
existence of a true orchestra is the music of the 
great masters! The symphonies and overtures 
of Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn, &c., are the 
very life-blood of a fine orchestra, or rather the 
pure and heavenly air that vitalizes the blood of 
the whole system. Without it the blood grows 
corrupt and thickens, and the organization dies. 
What motive can there be, what inspiration, to 
real artists to band themselves together in so rare 
and precious a society as a true orchestra, if they 
are to play only the music that will tickle the 
vulgar and the thoughtless, if the real treasures 
of the Art of music are to be as much let alone 
as if they had never been created, and there were 
no Art! It is an indignity to an orchestra like 


that of our Symphony Concerts, or of the Phil- 
harmonic Society in New York, or of Theodore 
Thomas, as well as a monstrous over-proportion 





of means to end, to keep them playing trivial 
music as the rule, with only now and then a frag- 
ment of the better kind as the exception. 

The same thought is applicable to the Opera, 
which, under most impresario managements, 
is equally unfaithful to its high end as a great 
form of Art. We have copied on our last page 
some remarks from a London paper, which chime 
with what we have been saying of the Orchestra, 
and which are as true, alas! of operatic matters 
in this country asin England. “CAN THE OPERA 
BE DISSOCIATED FROM ART?” we have made 
the heading of the extract. 





Boston Singers Abroad. 

Mme. ADELINE DE LA Morte (well known in 
our Boston concert rooms some years ago as Miss 
Washburn), after studying in Italy and England, and 
singing as a prima donna in various theatres, has 
been attracting favorable attention by her appearance 
in several miscellaneous concerts in London daring 
the summer. A “Recital” which she gave, with 
other artists and a chorus, of tbe music of Gluck’s 
“Orpheus,” was certainly creditable to her artistic 
taste in the selection, and the performance scems to 
have won good opinions from the critics. The Eve- 
ning Standard, of Aug. 3, says of it: 

Madame Adeline De la Motte. from the theatres of 
America and Italy, gave an interesting recital in St. 
George’s Hall last Saturday, which fully established 
her claim to be considered an artiste of the first rank. 
The performance of an opera designed for the stage 
is not generally effective in the concert-room, unless 
the music is sufficiently dramatic to render scenery, 
action, and mise en scene superfluous. Amongst mod- 
ern operas it would be difficult to name one which 
would bear the ordeal of a performance sustained 
simply by voices and instruments, so that hitherto all 
attempts to render the music of some of the most 
popular operas withont stage accessories have proved 
failures. Madame De la Motte was well advised in 
fixing upon one of Gluck’s operas for her recital. 
Like several of Mozart’s grandest works first broaght 
on the stage, Glack’s operas are so full of dramatic 
fire and expression that they reqnire no elucidation, 
no appeal to the eye, to excite emotional feelings in 
the listener. In heus the music nearly always 
suggests the scene, aad no finer dramatic effects can 
be desired than those resulting from the performance 
of the air and chorus, “Che mai Erebo,” which de- 
scribe the visit of Orpheus to the furies in search of 
his lost Eurydice. On Saturday, this air and chorus, 
as well as the other numbers in the opera, were sung 
to English words, but the musie lost none of its effect 
by the translation, and Madame De la Motte threw 
into her solos so much feeling and expression that 
nothing was wanting except a larger choir to render 
the performance worthy of the composer. Madame 
De la Motte’s fall-toned and pleasing voice was also 
heard to advantage in the romance, ‘“Derrest, un- 
timely gone,” whilst the florid air, ‘“‘O love with 
hope,” showed how admirably she has been trained 
to execute with ease the most difficult foriture. Ma- 
dame De la Motte was assisted at her recital by the 
clever artistes, Miss Banks, Miss Drummond, and 
Signor Urio. Signor Vietti was the accompanist. 


The Telegraph, after regretting the choice of so 
unfortunate atime for a debut (the last week of July), 
remarks : 

The object sought by the concert was the intro- 
duction of Madame De la Motte to an English audi- 
ence, and it will suffice if we say that her rendering 
of the airs in “Orfeo” fully proved such reputation 
as the lady enjoys elsewhere to be well founded. 
Madame De la Motte—who was formerly known in 
the States as.Miss Washburn—has a mezzo-soprano 
voice of considerable power and capacity of expres- 
sion. She sings with earnestness and intelligence, 
moreover; while her appearance and bearing are 
such as encourage a belief that she would prove ac- 
ceptable on the lyric stage. The verdiet of the scanty 
audience was highly encouraging ; and, seeing that 
empty benches are notoriously the most effective 
dampers of enthusiasm, Madame De la Motte had 
good reason to be satisfied with the — she 
elicited. The lady must make herself heard again 
by English ears—but not in the last week of July. 


Oar excellent basso, of the Oratorios, Mr. Myron 
W. Wuirney, is in London, where he is to join 
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Madame Rudersdorff, with Miss Drasdil, the con- 
tralto, Mr. Arthar Byron, the tenor, and Mr. Oscar 
Beringer as pianist, on a concert tour through Eng- 
land during the months of October and November. 
Mr. Whitney is announced as ‘‘ The celebrated Basso 
from the Handel and Haydn Society, Boston, Amer- 
ica.” We have before us the programmes of the 
concert tour, which in their way are rich and some- 
what unique. The reportoire is divided into Oratorio 
(the solo parts, of eourse), “ Opera Recitals ” and 
Ballad Concerts. Under the first head are named 
solos from Handel's ‘ Messiah,” ‘‘ Judas Macca- 
bus,” “ Israel in Egypt,” “ Samson,”’ ‘“ Solomon,” 
“ Jephtha,” “Joshua,” ‘‘ Alexander’s Feast,’’ and 
“Ode to St. Cecilia’; Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah,” 
“St. Paul,” Hymn of Praise,” “As the hart pants ” ; 
Mozart’s Requiem and Masses; Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater ; Sir Michael Costa’s ‘‘ Eli” and “ Naaman”; 
Sir Sterndals Bennett’s ‘“ Woman of Samaria-” 
Two selections of Sacred Music, “suitable for the 
first part of programmes,” are offered as fol- 


lows : 
No. 1. 


Solo, American Organ, March ‘‘Athalie ”’...Mendelssohn. 
Quartet, ‘‘ Cast thy burden upon the Lord ” ba 
Mme. Kudersdorff, Mile. Drasdil, Mr. Arthur Byron 
and Mr. Whitney. 
Song, ‘* How willing my paternal love”’.......... Handel. 
Mr. Whitney. 
Prayer, “‘ To thee, O Lord”’......... oeececeeesF. Hiller. 
Mdile. Drasdil. 
Solo, American Organ 
Mr. Oscar Beringer. 
Song, ‘‘ I know that my Redeemer liveth ’’......Handel. 
Mme Rudersdorff. 
Song, ‘‘ If with all your hearts”’........ .++.Mendelsohn. 
Mr. Arthur Byron. 
Song, “ Father of Heav’n ”.........+000+ 


Mile. Drasdil. 
Quartet, ‘‘ Ged is a Spirit”..............Sir 8. Bennett. 


No. 2. 
Solo, American Organ, March “ Eli”’.........+....Costa, 
Mr. Oscar Beringer. 

Trio, ‘* Thou shalt love the Lord”. .........Sir M. Costa. 
Mme. Rudersdorff, Mile. Drasdil, and Mr. Arthur 
Byron. 

Song, ‘* It is enough "....ccccccccccceses: Mendelssohn. 

Mr. Whitney. 
Song, ‘‘ Bow down thine ear ”........ 
Mme, Rudersdorff. 
Solo, American Organ 
Mr. Oscar Beringer. 


«ee...» Handel, 


. +A. Randegger. 


Song, ‘‘ Sound an alarm ”’...........0....00++++Handel. 
Mr. Arthur Byron. 
Song, ‘‘ Oh rest in the Lord”’.............- Mendelssohn. 
Mile Drasdil. 
Song, ‘‘ From mighty Kings”’.................. Handel. 


Mme. Rudersdorff. 
Quartet, ‘‘ Oh thou the true and only ”’....Mendelssohn. 


And here is one of the miscellaneous programmes 
‘adapted for second parts” of concerts : 


No. 1. 


Comic Trio, from the Operetta “‘ Creatures of Impulse” 
A. Randegger. 

Mdme. Radersdorff, =. Drasdil, and Mr. Arthur 

yron. 
Song, ‘* Star of hope ”.....0....ceseseees Hope Douglas. 
Mr. Whitney. 
New Song ‘‘ To-morrow ”.........++++++++A. Randegger. 
(Written expressly for this tour, and and sung by) 
Mdme. Rudersdorff. 


Pianoforte Solo, “ Faust Valse.......ee.cceeceeeues Liszt. 
Mr. Oscar Beringer. 
Duet, “La ci darem ”.....0.......00 00 osvenene Mozart. 
Mdme. Rudersdorff and Mr. Whitney. 
Song, “ A little while”. .............0.05 F. A Marshall. 


Mr. Arthur Byron. 


Song, 
Mdme. Rudersdorff. 
Quartet, ‘* "Twas fancy and the ocean’s spray ™..Orborne, 
Mdme, Rudersdorff, Mdlle, Drasdil. Mr. Arthur Byron, 
and Mr. Whitney. 


Four “ Opera Recitals,” good either for the first 
parts before second parts of lighter miscellany, or for 
second parts after sacred music, are to consist of Airs, 
Duets, Trios, &c. on one evening from Semiramide, 
on another from Ji Trovatore; again from Lucrezia 
Borgia, and from Oberon. 

There are also set down in the prospectus one pro- 
gramme wholly miscellaneous, and one entirely of 
the Ballad character, Finally a list of songs, &c., 
which the artists are prepared to sing only in concerts 
where there will be a band, which is as follows : 


Mdme. Rudersdorff. 


Scena ed Aria, (‘‘ MEDEA”’).............- A Randegger. 
(As sung by herat the Leipsic Gewandhaus Concert; 
the great Musical Festival, Boston, America; and 
the Crystal Palace & Philharmonic Concerts.) 

Scena ed Aria, (‘“Andromeda)................000- Mozart. 
(As sung by her at the Leipsic Gewandhaus Concert; 

the great Musical Festival, Boston, etc.) 





Rete, ** Parte”. 00. .cccvcccesscocccceesscetec ss MOMMe 
Diie,  PONM sia ies sds ins cavcevavereness Beethoven. 
Song, “ Du glaubiges Herz ”’.........e.e00e: J. 8. Bach. 
Cradle Song, ‘* Peacefully Slumber ”...... A Randegger. 
Finale, ‘* Loreley”....... Coes recccee .+.+.Mendelssohn. 
Malle. Drasdil. 
Scena e Preghiero, ‘‘ La nria prece’’..... .....Mereadante, 
Song, ‘‘ In questa tomba”’........- Wen eveuns Beethoven. 
Arioso, ‘Oh, Fatima”.........6.++ eccccccccces Weber 
Spirit Song........ Seeesededssr covesecaers oeeee+Haydn. 
Mr. Arthur Byron. 
Aria, “Tl mio tesoro ”. ......ee0. ccc eeeeeeeeees «Mozart, 
Aria, ‘ Spirto gentil”............. eeeeees +. Donizetti. 
Mr. Whitney. 

Aria, “ Non pid andrai”.........+++ seccoceees Mozart. 
Song, Over a greem hill’. .......ceeeeeeeeere . Gounod, 
Mr. Oscar Beringer. 

Concerto ........+6+ Be bees cereveescccovccese Schumann. 
Concerto ......- Oeeccccccececeseccccececoecs Beethoven. 


It is more than probable that Mr. Whitney will be 
heard in some of the Oratorios, at Exeter Hall, &c, 
during the winter. 


The Opening of the Season. 


Like the prelude before the fugue, or the fantasia 
before the Sonata, skirmishers and forerunners will 
occupy the field here for a few weeks before the solid 
Season of Symphony and Oratorio and Chamber 
music, in regular supplies, sets in. Various popular 
attractions and appeals will take their turn first, be- 
fore the permanent local organizations which are sup- 
posed to have Art, rather than personal eclat or 
money for their motive. Uncommonly good things 
of this kind are promised us. 

First in order of time, we believe, will come the 
three miscellaneous concerts which Mme. ParEpa- 
Rosa will give inthe Boston Music Hall on the 20th, 
22d and 23rd of this month. Partial as the Rosas are to 
Boston, they will thus make this their point of de- 
parture for their winter’s cruise. No doubt we shall 
then have a first taste of the new artists enrolled for 
their opera season, which will begin soon afterward 
in New York, and will give us a visit in January, 
The troupe will be by far the best and most complete 
combination for presenting Operas in English that 
we ever had. Carl Rosa, the conductor, knows the 
importance of presenting a fair proportion of the 
highest kind of operatic music. Besides the ‘ Mar- 
riage of Figaro,” ‘‘ Oberon,” &c., which he gave 
last year, he also hopes to give us an opportunity 
of hearing, for the first time in America, the famous 
Wassertriger (‘‘ Water Carrier ”’), or as it is called 
in France, ‘ Les deux Journées” by Cherubini. We 
hear that Rosa is negotiating for the great German 
tenor, WacuTEL, who has arrived almost unheralded 
in New York. (It is also surmised, and very 
naturally, that some combination for German Opera, 
of which Wachtel will be a member, is in process of 
formation). 

2. Next comes Mr. Peck, our enterprising Superintendent 
of the Music Hall, with the first two of his long promised 
Popular Snbscription Concerts, namely on Wednesday and 
Thursday evenings, September 27 and 28. For these he has 
secured the services of Ole Bull; Mrs. Anna Granger Dow, 
soprano; Mrs. C. A. Barry, contralto; Mr. F. C. Packard, 
tenor; Mr. Edward Herrmanson, a basso of good voice, (who 
has made careful study of such musicas the bass airs in 
Elijah and the Passion Music); Mr. Charles Allen, violinist; 
Mr. Howard M. Dow, and others. Later (October 6 and 7), he 
will have Miss Kellog; and on the 27th and 28th of that 
month, Miss Adelaide Phillipps. 

8 On the 9th of October Mdlle. Christine Nilsson will make 
her first appearance in Italian Opera in this country. The 
enterprise is under the management of Messrs. Maurice and 
Max Strokosch, who propose to give at that time a series of 
ten nights and two matineés of Opera at the Boston Theatre. 
The list of new artists engaged includes: Mdlle. Marie Leon 
Duval, prima donna soprano from Her Majesty’s Opera, Lon- 
don; M. Victor Capoul, the famous Parisian tenor; Mr. Lyall, 
“primo tenore comique ”; M. Armand Barre, first baritone, 
from the Grand Opera, Paris; and M. Jamet, primo basso 
from the same. Besides these, there will be the old favorites, 
Miss Annie Louise Cary, Sig. Brignoli and Signor Randolphi 
(baritone). The musical department will be under the direc- 
tion of Max Maretzek, with Signor Bosoni as conductor. 
Much is promised in the way of chorus, orchestra and “ new 
and splendid wardrobe.’ The piece for the opening night in 
Boston will be Gounod’s Faust, and everybody will be curious 
to see and hear the fair Swede in the part of Marguerite. 





What operas will follow we are not informed precisely; but 
naturally they will be those in which she won her name in 
Paris and in London: Adolphe Adam's “‘ Mignon” and 
“ Hamlet,” Donizetti’s “ Lucia’ and “ Lucrezia Borgia,” &c. 
We trust, however, that Miss Nilsson will not be discouraged 
in her worthy purpose of studying and producing, some time 
in the winter, Beethoven’s ‘ Fidelio.” Great artists now-a- 
days murt be interpreters of great Art. 





Some terrible man of figures is guilty of the fol- 
lowing statistical revelations in England : 

Recent inquiries into the education of girls have 
established the following facts with regard to music. 
The acquirement of music on the part of the young 
lady seems to be the one absorbing responsibility of 
her school existence. Its study occupies one entire 
fourth part of the educational year. Upon an ave- 
rage every school girl spends 5,330 hours on music 
during her sojourn at the seminary, and allowing two 
hours a day, and forty-six weeks for the school year, 
the parent has to pay for ten years’ instruction in 
music, and to expend on this branch of tuition alone, 
a sum not much short of two hundred pounds. 
Whilst the young lady receives 5,520 hours’ teaching 
in music, she devotes 640 to arithmetic, and about 
the same time to the other branches of education. In 
fact music, as to time engaged upon it, is as thirteen 
to one with regard to history, geography, astronomy 
and arithmetic.— Tonic Sol-Fa Reporter. 





A Title Page. 


Dear Dwieant, 

Turning over a portfolio of 
fine prints belonging to the noble Library of Alex- 
ander Farnum, at Providence, the other day, I came 
upon an engraved title page, well worthy of a note. 

The upper half of the page is an engraving of an 
ancient prophet kneeling at the sea-shore. 
“ B. West, Inv., 1775. F. Bartotozzt, Sculp.” 
Then follows the title : 


JONAH AN ORATORIO, 
DISPOSED FOR A VOICE AND HARPSICHORD, 
COMPOSED BY 
SAMUEL FELSTED, 

Organist of St. Andrew's, Jamaica. 





Lonpon: Printed for the Author by Messrs. 
Loneman, Luckey and Bropertp, No. 25 Cheap- 
side, 1775. 

If you will turn to the last number of your Journal 
for May, 1857, you will find in Mr. Winthrop’s ad- 
dress, at the opening of the Handel and Haydn 
Festival of that year, that the oratorio of Jonah 
“complete ” was sung in Boston in the presence of 
the President of the United States—Washington— 
in 1789—if my memory serves. A. W. T. 





Our readers will be glad to reeeive trustworthy 
information as to the state of the famous organ in 
Strasburg Cathedral, and we therefore quote the fol- 
lowing note on the subject from the Builder:—A 
horrible “obus” came crashing through the glass, 
flew across the nave of the cathedrel, and smashing 
in the organ pipes, lodged in the organ itself; here, 
wonderful to tell, it remained without exploding! 
Had it burst, of course annihilation of not only the 
beautiful organ, but also of great part of the cathedral 
itself, must have been the consequence. The custo- 
dian of the tower has had the dreadful missile mount- 
ed on a foot of marble, and on it is fixed a brass 
plate telling the day, or rather the night, month, and 
year, when this fearful hail of iron and fire fell on 
the devoted town. The organ pipes have not yet 
been replaced, but white linen blinds are drawn down 
over the cruel gaps. More than half of the organ is 
so covered, thus showing the extent of the damage 
done. The marvellous mechanical clock is appa- 
rently uninjured. 





Ecuo 1n Mosic. Any one who had anything 
that could be called musical experience or knowledge 
could not but be aware that, of all qualities in a 
music-room, a decided and perceptible echo is one of 
the most injurions to the effect of music. Of course, 
in a building with a redundant echo, certain very fine 
ciFects may incidentally be obtained, such as the re- 
verberation and prolongation of the sound of the 
organ in some of our larger cathedrals; bret that is 
not music,—it is simply a fine effect of sound, which 
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affects our senses just in the same way as thunder and 


other impressive sounds. But as “ music ” consists 
not in mere noise, but in an appeal to our mind and 
feelings through the medium of a language formed 
by the union and sequence of sounds regulated in 
pitch and duration by fixed laws, it must be obvious 
that everything which tends to interfere with and con- 
fuse the original rythmie and harmonic proportions 
of such sounds must be inimical to their effect. 
Some persons, of course, (children especially), find 
more pleasure in listening to an echo than in attend- 
ing to music, just as others like to look at an ivy- 
covered wall rather than at an architectural detail ; 
but to imagine that echo has anything to do with 
music, because it occasionally accompanies and 
obscures it, is just as rational as to say that ivy is an 
essential element of architectural design, because it 
often grows over buildings. 

The object, in a large concert-room, is, or should 
be, to have such materials as will not swallow up or 
imbibe too much of the sound (though to have it 
strongly reflected is seldom desirable), but to arrange 
roof and walls in such a manner that the refiection of 
the sound shall be broken and dispersed, and not col- 
lected and localized in any one focus ; which would 
cause to a certain portion of the audience a disagree- 
able and concentrated echo. For this reason, I 
should look on a semicircular or domical roof as one 
of the worst forms for a very large music-room, as it 
is sure to concentrate the echo, and make it disagree- 
ably prominent at one point or another. Behind the 
performers let there be anything that can reflect the 
sound forward ; and here a semicirenlar wall at the 
back may have a very good effect; but in the audit- 
orium there should be nothing that can tend to con- 
centrate the sound reflected from the wall on to any 
one point. That seems to be the common sense of 
the matter; not very scientifically expressed, cer- 
tainly. It should be observed that the echo difficulty 
only applies to large halls; in smaller-sized rooms it 
may be left out of the question, as the echo has not 
space to develop itself so as to be heard at an appre- 
ciable interval after the sound. Architects who are 
building concert rooms would probably get more 
valuable hints from practical musicians than from 
acoustic theorists, who are not musicians, and who 
indulge in the wildest statements.— Builder. 


CaN THE OPERA BE DISSOCIATED FROM ART? 
And, if it can, is the separation lawful? These two 
questions go to the very root of the matter ; and, by 
way of propounding a clearly defined thesis, we ans 
wer the first in the affirmative, the second in the 
negative. With regard to the first point, careful ob- 
servers do not require to be told that the tendency of 
all operatic management, when left to itself, is to dis- 
parage the claims of Art. So distinctly is this 
tendency recognized where subventions are in fashion, 
that securities are taken against it; and the impresario 
cannot, if he would, give the rein to his inclinations. 
Thus one advantage, at all events, arises from State 
aid and consequent State control—an advantage 
which, in this country, we do not, and probably never 
shall, enjoy. Unlike many of their Continental breth- 
ren, English managers are free men. They follow 
wi at is right in their own eyes, and may bend to the 
public humor, no matter how acute the angle of in- 
clination. That they sometimes descend from a high 
standard is but a natural result; for the impresario, 
whom an idealist might picture as the missionary, 
and, at need, even the martyr of Art, is really a man 
of business Bat while admitting thus much, it is 
impossible not to regret the consequences of a 
state of things by no means conducive to the highest 
interests of opera. Every one who looks beueath 
the superticial brilliancy of the season now ended will 
conclude that at the council table of management it 
must have been said: “ Let us get together many 
famous artists ; let our representations be called ‘ap 
pearances ;’ and, for the rest, let it look to itself.” 
Thus all interest was made to centre in the personal 
ity of distinguished performers, for whom well-worn 
operas were brought cut repeatedly, and to suit whom 
work after work was put upon the stage at a rate 
which made a perfect musical ensemble adsolutely im- 
possible. This state of things obtained at Covent 
Garden ; but Drary Lane sapplied an even more 
noteworthy illustration. Everybody knows that, 
with Mademoiselle Tietjens at the herd of a good 
working company, and Sir Michael Costa at the 
head of an admirable orchestra, Mademoiselle Mari- 
mon was really the be-all and end all of the cam- 
paign ; and when she could appear, it was considered 
quite enough to play La Sonnambula and La Figlia 
turn about. We can, however, imayine 
stances under which even snch a state of matters 
would be both intelligible and unassailable. 








circum. | 


When, | 
for example, the avowed purpose is an exhibition of | 


jection can be raised ; nor is there much ground for 
complaint in the absence of pretensions to anything 
higher. But the managers of our lyric theatre close 
against themselves this possible haven of refage, by 
offering ostentatious homage—in print—to the claims 
of Art. Year by year they engage to extend the public 
knowledge of operatic works, and to be instructors as 
well as entertainers ; but year by year the self incurred 
obligation is altogether evaded, or grudgingly dis- 
charged. Take the season of 1871 as a conspicuous 
example. Mr. Gye absolutely promised Za Donna 
del Lago, La Juive, Les Diamans de la Couronne, Le 
Astuzie Femminili, and Il Matrimonio Segreto ; while 
Mr. Mapleson was not far behind in bidding us to 
look for Anna Bolena, L’ Ombra, Il Matrimonio Segreto, 
and Der Fliegende Holliinder. Need we say what 
came of all these grand prospects? At Covent Gar- 
den, Cimarosa’s little farce was played by a second- 
rate cast in the last few days of the season ; and, in 
the last few days of the season also, Anna Bolena ap- 
peared on the boards of Drury Lane. We do not, of 
course, lay all the blame of non-performance at the 
managerial doors, so long as an indifferent public de- 
serves its share ; but we would suggest that the habit 
of exuberant promise had better cease. If our opera 
houses really exist for the sake of the artists who ap- 
pear at them, let us all agree not to pretend any 
longer that they fulfil a higher mission. Thus will 
an end be put to a system which excites hope only 
to produce disappointment. 

Not a word nesd be said in proof of the fact that 
opera, carried on with no consideration for art, is a 
spurious thing ; but the question how to amend the 
practice opens a wide field of discussion. Here it be- 
comes necessary to guard against the Utopian ideas 
of those radical reformers who, taking counsel of 
strong classical leanings, would force an entirely dif- 
ferent system upon the public. When enthusiasts of 
this stamp can parsuade Mr. Lowe to set down 
Italian opera for a handsome sum in the Estimates, 
they may hope to work out their theory ; but not be- 
fore. Practical minds will take things as they are, 
and try what can be done with their existing ma- 
terials ; first of all recognizing the cardinal truth, 
that our operatic establishments are just what our 
opera going public makes them. It is of no use— 
nay, it is positively unjast—to rail at managers for 
consulting the taste of their patrons. That, if the 
managers were so disposed, they could do more to- 
wards improving public taste, may be true ; but 
when Mr. Gye or Mr. Mapleson points to the empty 
benches of a “ revival ” night, or to the unprofitable, 
if enthusiastic, house which welcomes a classic opera, 
it is hard to deny the cogency of the argument. 
The remedy, then, lies not with the managers, but 
with the public itself, and must be found in the 
ability to look at opera from a different standpoint to 
that now generally occupied. There is no hope of such 
a result whi'e a performance of Don Giovanni,for exam- 
ple, is spoken of as a “ Patti night,” orthe title of 
Le Nozze di Figaro appears in smaller letters than 
the name of Madame Lucea. Under any circum- 
stances, a great artist enjoys honor, and nobody de- 
sires to subtract from it one iota; but in proportion 
to the greatness of the artist must be his knowledge 
that he is a means to an end, not the end itself. 
Precisely this fact—neither more nor less—is what 
we wish to have established as a guiding principle. 
Looking at the apparently slow progress of real mu- 
sical taste, some may bid us absolutely despair of 
such a consummation. But without yielding to op 
timism, we indulge a belief that in society there is 
sufficient love of good music to work a mighty 
change, if permitted to exercise its legitimate influence. 
With the submission of Englishmen to that which is, 
the operatic public accepts, year after year, a system 
of management based upon the theory that the singer 
is greater than the song, and the composer second to 
his exponents. Even while submitting, however, 
rot a few chafe under the yoke, and need all their 
reverence for custom to put up with repetitions of 
Lucia, La Sonnambula, and other old acquaintances, 
as a substitute for things of greater worth which 
never get a hearing. Let these genuine amateurs 
speak out in protest, and there would be little diffi- 
culty with the liberal impresario, who is naturally 
ready to follow the preponderance of opinion, pro- 
vided he clearly sees which way ittends. In a re- 
cent “ Communication to my Friends,” after a bitter 
sneer at those operas which beeome a “diverting en- 
tertainment ” only through an interest more or less 
purely personal, Richard Wagner observes :— 

“The production of eld and, as they are cailed, classical 
works, is never an act proceeding from the convictions of the 
theatrical managers, bnt only the result of a laborious demand 
of our wsthetic criticism.” 

[ This is absolute truth; the lovers of art must de- 
cide whether trath it shall remain.]—Zondon Musical 


personal charms or personal acquirements, no ob- | World. 





Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 








Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


My Sweetheart when a Boy. 3. C€ toe. 
W. Morgan. 40 
A pretty reminiscence of boyhood. 
Old Forest Home. Song and Chorus. 3. Bod toe. 
C. A. Fuller. 35 
Effective song and good chorus. 
Sighing for Thee. 4. Ab toe. J. Benedict. 
Well fitted for the concert room. Full of express- 
fon. 
They are Sleeping, Sweetly Sleeping. Song 
and Chorus. 3. Ebtof. €. A. White. 
A tribute to our fallen heroes, and is beautifully in 
keeping with tender and patriotic thoughts. 
O Sing to me the Auld Scotch Songs. 3. Ed 
to f. J. F. Leeson. 
Containing a fine Scotch air, and introducing oth- 
ers very neatly in the interludes. The words are by 
Rev. Dr. Bethune. 
Ship boys Letter. 3. C toe. V. Gabriel. 
Capital. Very good for a school concert or exhibi- 
tion. 
All will yet be Well. 2. Ctod. B. Covert. 
Mary Darling, Mary Dear. 2. Bbhtod. “ 
Two excellent new songs by the veteran ballad 
singer, now near his threescore and tenth year, but 
as healthy, rosy and fall of lifeas ever. His ringing 
voice will advertise these to th d 
The Spot where I was born. 3. D tof. 
J. H. Waud. 


40 


lodt 





A fine ballad. 
The Iron Blacksmith. 8. Dtof. J. Z. Hatton. 
The Jolly Smiths. 3. Bd to f. J. C. Chamberlain. 
The Forging of the Anchor. 3. Bb to f. 
J. Benedict. 
Come see the Dolphin’s Anchor forged. 
Tis at a white heat now ! 

Three songs of the same sentiment, with not mueh 
to choose in goodness, as all are effective. The second 
is the jolliest, and has a picture title, while the third 
is the longest and most difficult. All are fine Black- 
smith songs. 

Birdie, have you told my Secret? 2. GtoE. 


W. A. Smith. 
A Sweet little chat with a bird, with a nice chorus. 


Instrumental. 


4. Gb. 
Sydney Smith. 1.00 
Very briliiant and effective for exhibitions. 
Robert le Diable. Fantasie Dramatique. 6. 
S. Smith. 
A powerful piece, varying skillfully the favorite airs 
of the great opera. 
Barcarolle. 5. B. S. Smith. 
The leading melody is very graceful, and the piece 
well wrought. 
Sons Joyeux. 


Gaieté de Coeur. 4 Hands. 


75 


4. E. 
EL Hime. 


5. Db. 
E. Hoffman. 
Generally soft and sweet. 
4. A. 
W. Neuland. 7 
The air is ‘‘ When the day with rosy light,” and is 
very prettily varied. 
Cupid’s Chase. Valse Brilliante. 3. G. C. M. B. 30 
A very delicate waltz, worthy of the name. 
Twinkling Stars. Waltz. 3. G. J. H,Waud. 40 
Very neat and spirited. 


ABBREVIATIONS .—Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 to 
7. The key is marked with a capital letter, as C, B flat, &c. 
A small Roman letter marks the highest note, if on the staff, 
an italic letter the highest note, if above the staff. 


Valse de Salon. 


A brilliant waltz. 
The Blooming Rose. Mazurka. 

Very melodious. 
Air Tyrolien. Piano and Guitar. 


Music sy Mar, —Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces. or fraction thereof, (about 
one cent for an ordinary piece of music). Persons at & dis- ; 
tance will find the conveyance a saving of time and expense 
in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at dowble these | | 
rates, ! 




















